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PREPACE. 



This little volume is a re-print of a portion of a 
work entitled Selections from the Writings of 
John Rushin, published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Go. in 1861, but now out of print. 
At the request of the Syndicate, the Author 
has kindly consented to the re-publication by 
the University of the part prescribed for the 
B. A. Degree Examination of 1877. 

In the Advertisement to the larger work 
the Publishers say ^^ that Mr. Ruskin, though 
tacitly consenting to this publication, has taken 
no part in making the Selections, and is in 
no way responsible for the appearance of the 
volume." The remark applies with double 
force to this reprint. 

University of Madras,* 
July, 1875. 
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ETHICAL 

Man's Use and Function.— Man's use and func- 
tion (and let him who will not grant me this follow 
me no farther, for this I purpose always to assume) 
are, to be the witness of the glory of God, and to 
advance that glory by his reasonable obedience and 
resultant happiness. 

Whatever enables us to fulfil this function is, in the 
pure and first sense of the word, Useful to us ; pre- 
eminently therefore, whatever sets the glory of God 
more brightly before us. But things that only help us 
to exist are, in a secondary and mean sense, useful ; or 
rather, if they be looked for alone, they are useless^ 
and worse, for it would be better that we should not 
exist, than that we should guiltily disappoint the 
purposes of existence. 

And yet people speak in this working age, when 
they speak from their hearts, as if houses and lands, 
and food and raiment, were alone useful, and as if 
Sight, Thought, and Admiration were all profitless, so 
that men insolently call themselves Utilitarians, who 
would turn, if they had their way, themselves and 
their race into vegetables ; men who think, as far as 
such can be said to think, that the meat is more than 
the life, and the raiment than the body, who look to 
the earth as a stable, and to its fruit as fodder ; vine- 
dressers and husbandmen, who love the corn they grind, 
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and the grapes they crush, better than the gardens of 
the angels upon the slopes of Eden ; hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, who think that it is to give 
them wood to hew, and water to draw, that the pine- 
forests cover the mountains like the shadow of God, 
and the great rivers move like His eternity. And so 
come upon us that Woe of the preacher, that though 
God *' hath made everything beautiful in his time, also 
he hath set the world in their heart, so that no man 
can find out the work that God maketh from the 
beginning to the end." 

This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends men to grass 
like oxen, seems to follow but too closely on the excess 
or continuance of national power and peace. In the 
pet'plexities of nations, in their struggles for existence, 
in their infancy, their impotence, or even their disor- 
ganization, they have higher hopes and nobler passions. 
Out of the suffering comes the serious mind ; out of 
the salvation, the grateful heart; out of endurance, 
fortitude; out of deliverance, faith; but when they 
have learned to live under providence of laws, and 
with decency and justice of regard for each other, and 
when they have done away with violent and external 
sources of suffering, worse evils seem to arise out of 
their rest ; evils that vex less and mortify more, that 
suck the blood though they do not shed it, and ossify 
the heart though they do not torture it. And deep 
though the causes of thankfulness must bo to every 
people at peace with others and at unity in itself, there 
are causes of fear, also, a fear greater than 'of sword 
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and sedition : that dependence on God may be forgot- 
ten, because the bread is given and the water sure ; 
that gratitude to him may cease, because his constancy 
of protection has taken the semblance of a natural law ; 
that heavenly hope may grow faint amidst the full 
fruition of the world ; that selfishness may take place 
of undemanded devotion, compassion be lost in vain 
glory, and love in dissimulation ; that enervation may 
succeed to strength, apathy to patience, and the noise 
of jesting words and foulness of dark thoughts, to the 
earnest purity of the girded loins and the burning lamp. 
About the river of human life there is a wintry wind, 
though a heavenly sunshine ; the iris colours its agita- 
tion, the frost fixes upon its repose. Let us beware 
that our rest become not the rest of stones, which so 
long as they are torrent-tossed and thunder-stricken 
maintain their majesty, but when the stream is silent, 
and the storm passed, suffer the grass to cover them 
and the lichen to feed on them, and are ploughed down 
into dust. 

And though I believe i.hat we have salt enough of 
ardent and holy mind alnongst us to keep us in some 
measure from this moral decay, yet the signs of it must 
be watched with anxiety, in all matter however trivial, 
in all directions however distant. And at this time, 
when the iron roads are tearing up the surface of 
Europe, as grapeshot do the sea, when their great net is 
drawing and twitching the ancient frame and strength 
together, contracting all its various life, its rocky 
arms and rural heart, into a narrow, finite, calculat- 
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ing metropolis Of manufiBictures ; when there is not a 
monument throughout the cities of Europe that speaks 
of old years and mighty people, but it is being swept 
away to build caf(& and gaming-houses ; when the 
honour of God is thought to consist in the poverty of 
his temple, and the column is shortened and the pin- 
nacle shattered, the colour denied to the casement and 
the marble to the altar, while exchequers are exhaust- 
ed in luxury of boudoirs and pride of reception-rooms ; 
when we ravage without a pause all the loveliness of 
creation which Ood in giving pronounced Good, and 
destroy without a thought all those labours which men 
have given their lives and their sons' sons' lives to 
complete, and have left for a legacy to all their kind, 
a legacy of more than their hearts' blood, for it is of 
their souls^ travail ; there is need, bitter need, to bring 
back into men's minds, that to live is nothing, unless 
to live be to know Him by whom we live ; and that 
He is not to be known by marring his fair works, and 
blotting out the evidence of his influences upon his 
creatures ; not amidst the hurry of crowds and crash of 
innovation, but in solitary places, and out of the glow- 
ing intelligences which he gave to men of old. He did 
not teach them how to build for glory and for beauty, 
he did not give them the fearless, faithful, inherited 
energies that worked on and down from death to death, 
generation after generation, that we might give the 
work of their poured-out spirit to the axe and the 
hammer; He has not cloven the earth with rivers, 
that their white wild waves might turn wheels and 
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push paddles, nor turned it up under, as it were fire, 
that it might heat wells and cure diseases ; He brings 
not up his quails by the east wind, only to let them 
fall in flesh about the camp of men ; He has not heaped 
the rocks of the mountain only for the quarry, nor 
clothed the grass of the field only for the oven. — M, P. 
II, Pt. iii. sec. 1, ch. i. § 7. 

Man's Business in Life. — Men's proper business in 
this world falls mainly into three divisions : 

First, to know themselves, and the existing state of 
the things they have to do with. 

Secondly, to be happy in themselves, and in the 
existing state of things. 

Thirdly, to mend themselves, and the existing state 
of things, as far as either are marred and mendable. 

These, I say, are the three plain divisions of proper 
human business on this earth. For these three, the 
following are usually substituted and adopted by 
human creatures : 

First, to be totally ignorant of themselves, and the 
existing state of things. 

Secondly, to be miserable in themselves, and in the 
existing state of things. 

Thirdly, to let themselves, and the existing state of 
things, alone (at least, in the way of correction.) 

The dispositions which induce us to manage, thus 
wisely, the affairs of this life seem to be : 

First, a fear of disagreeable facts, and conscious 
shrinking from clearness of light, which keep us from 
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examining ourselves, and increase graduaUy into a 
species of instinctive terror at all truth, and love of 
glosses, veils, and decorative lies of every sort. 

Secondly, a general readiness to take delight in 
anything past, future, far off, or somewhere else, rather 
than in things now, near, and here ; leading us gradu- 
ally to place our pleasure principally in the exercise 
of the imagination, and to build all our satisfaction on 
things as they are not Which power being one not 
accorded to the lower animals, and having indeed, 
when disciplined, a very noble use, we pride ourselves 
upon it, whether disciplined or not, and pass our lives 
complacently, in substantial discontent, and visionary 
satisfaction. — M, P. ill. Pt. iv. ch. iv. § 2, 3. 

Man as he was and as he is.— For nearly six 
thousand years the energies of man have pursued 
certain beaten paths, manifesting some constancy of 
feeling throughout all that period, and involving some 
fellowship at heart, among the various nations who by 
turns succeeded or surpassed each other in the several 
aims of art or policy. So that, for these thousands of 
years, the whole human race might be to some extent 
described in general terms. Man was a creature 
separated from all others by his instinctive sense of an 
Existence superior to his own, invariably manifesting 
this sense of the being of a God more strongly, in 
proportion to his own perfectness of mind and body ; 
and making enormous and self-denying efforts, in 
order to obtain some persuasion of the immediate 
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presence or approval of the Divinity, So that, on the 
whole, the best things he did were done as in the 
presence, or for the honour, of his gods ; and, whether 
in statues, to help him to imagine them, or temples 
raised to their honour, or acts of self-sacrifice done in 
the hope of their love, he brought whatever was best 
and skilfuUest in him into their service, and lived in a 
perpetual subjection to their unseen power. Also, he 
was always anxious to know something definite about 
them ; and his chief books, songs, and pictures were 
filled with legends about them, or specially devoted 
to illustration of their lives and nature. 

Next to thesQ gods he was always anxious to know 
something about his human ancestors ; fond of exalt- 
ing the memory, and telling or painting the history of 
old rulers and benefactors ; yet full of an enthusiastic 
confidence in himself, as having in many ways ad- 
vanced beyond the best efforts of past time ; and eager 
to record his own doings for future fame. He was a 
creature eminently warlike, placing his principal pride 
in dominion ; eminently beautiful, and having great 
delight in his own beauty ; setting forth this beauty 
by every species of invention in dress, and rendering 
his arms and accoutrements superbly decorative of his 
form. He took, however, very little interest in any- 
thing but what belonged to humanity ; caring in no 
wise for the external world, except as it influenced his 
own destiny ; honouring the lightning because it could 
strike him, the sea because it could drown him, the 
fountains because they gave him drink, and the grass 
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because it yielded him seed; but utterly incapable 
of feeling any special happiness in the love of such 
things, or any earnest emotion about them, considered 
as separate from man ; therefore giving no time to the 
study of them ; — ^knowing little of herbs, except only 
which were hurtful, and which healing; of stones, 
only which would glitter brightest in a crown, or last 
the longest in a wall ; of the wild beasts, which were 
best for food, and which the stoutest quarry for the 
hunter ; — thus spending only on the lower creatures 
and inanimate things his waste energy, his dullest 
thoughts, his most languid emotions, and reserving all 
his acuter intellect for researches into his own nature 
and that of the gods ; all his strength of will for the 
acquirement of political or moral power ; all his sense 
of beauty for things immediately connected with his 
own person and life ; and all his deep affections for 
domestic or divine companionship. 

Such, in broad light and brief terms, was man for 
five thousand years. Such he is no longer. Let us 
consider what he is now, comparing the descriptions 
clause by clause. 

I. He was invariably sensible of the existence of 
gods, and went about all his speculations or works 
holding this as an acknowledged fact, making his best 
efforts in their service. Now he is capable of going 
through life with hardly any positive idea on this sub- 
ject,— doubting, fearing, suspecting, analyzing, — doing 
everything, in fact, but believing ; hardly ever getting 
quite up to that point which hitherto was wont to be 
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the starting point for all generations. And human 
work has accordingly hardly any reference to spiritual 
beings, but is done either from a patriotic or personal 
interest, — either to benefit mankind, or reach some 
selfish end, not (I speak of human work in the broad 
sense) to please the gods. 

II. He was a beautiful creature, setting forth this 
beauty by all means in his power, and depending upon 
it for much of his authority over his fellows. So that 
the ruddy cheek of David, and the ivory skin of Atrides, 
and the towering presence of Saul, and the blue eyes 
of Coeur de Lion, were among chief reasons why they 
should be kings ; and it was one of the aims of all 
education, and of all dress, to make the presence of the 
human form stately and lovely. Now it has become the 
task of grave philosophy partly to depreciate or conceal 
this bodily beauty ; and even by those who esteem it 
in their hearts, it is not made one of the great ends of 
education : man has become, upon the whole, an ugly 
animal, and is not ashamed of his ugliness. 

III. He was eminently warlike. He is 7iow gradu- 
ally becoming more and more ashamed of all the arts 
and aims of battle. So that the desire of dominion, 
which was once frankly confessed or boasted of as a 
heroic passion, is now sternly reprobated or cunningly 
disclaimed. 

IV. He v^ed to take no interest in anything but 
what immediately concerned himself. Now, he has 
deep interest in the abstract natures of things, inquires 
as eagerly into the laws which regulate the economy 
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of the material world, as into those of his own beings 
and manifests a passionate admiration of inanimate 
objects, closely resembling, in its elevation and tender- 
ness, the affection which he bears to those living souls 
with which he is brought into the nearest fellowship. 

It is this last change only which is to be the sub- 
ject of our present inquiry ; but it cannot be doubted 
that it is closely connected with all the others, and 
that we can only thoroughly understand its nature by 
considering it in this connection. For, regarded by 
itself, we might, perhaps, too rashly assume it to be a 
natural consequence of the progress of the race. There 
appears to be a diminution of selfishness in it, and a 
more extended and heartfelt desire of understanding 
the manner of God's working; and this the more, 
because one of the permanent characters of this change 
is a greater accuracy in the statement of external facts. 
When the eyes of men were fixed first upon themselves, 
and upon nature solely and secondarily as bearing upon 
their interests, it was of less consequence to them what 
the idtimate laws of nature were, than what their 
immediate effects were upon human beings. Hence 
they could rest satisfied with phenomena instead of 
principles, and accepted without scrutiny every fable 
which seemed suflBciently or gracefully to account for 
those phenomena. But so far as the eyes of men are 
now withdrawn from themselves, and turned upon 
the inanimate things about them, the results cease to 
be of importance, and the laws become essential. 

In these respects, it might easily appear to us that 
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this change was assuredly one of steady and natural 
advance. But when we contemplate the others above 
noted, of which it is clearly one of the branches or 
consequences, we may suspect ourselves of over-rash- 
ness in our self-congratulation, and admit the necessity 
of a scrupulous analysis both of the feeling itself and 
of its tendencies. — M, P, iii. Pt. iv, ch, xi. § 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11. 

Effects of the Fall on Man.— We must not deter* 
minedly banish from the human form and countenance, 
in our restoration of its ideal, everything which can 
be ultimately traced to the Adamite Fall for its cause, 
but only the immediate operation and presence of the 
degrading power of sin. For there is not any part of 
our nature, nor can there be through eternity, unin- 
fluenced or unaffected by the fall, and that not in any 
way of degradation, for the renewing in the divinity 
of Christ is a nobler condition than that of Paradise : 
and yet throughout eternity it must imply and refer 
to the disobedience, and the corrupt state of sin and 
death, and the suffering of Christ himself, which can 
we conceive of any redeemed soul as for an instant 
forgetting, or as remembering without sorrow ? Neither 
are the alternations of joy and such sorrow as by us is 
inconceivable, being only as it were a softness and 
silence in the pulse of an infinite felicity, inconsistent 
with the state even of the unfallen ; for the angels, 
who rejoice over repentance, cannot but feel an uncom- 
prehended pain as they try and try again in vain, 
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whether they may not warm hard hearts with the 
brooding of their kind wings. So that we have not 
to banish from the ideal countenance the evidences of 
sorrow, nor of past suffering, nor even of past and 
conquered sin, but only the immediate operation of 
any evil, or the immediate coldness and hoUowness of 
any good emotion. And hence in that contest before 
noted, between the body and the soul, we may often 
have to indicate the body as far conquered and out- 
worn, and with signs of haixi struggle and bitter pain 
upon it ; and yet without ever diminishing the purity 
of its ideal : and since it is not in the power of any 
human imagination to reason out or conceive the count- 
less modifications of experience, suffering, and separated 
feeling, which have modelled and written their indeli- 
ble images, in various order, upon every human coun- 
tenance, so no right ideal can be reached by any com- 
bination of feature nor by any moulding and melting 
of individual beauties together, and still less without 
model or example at all ; but the7*e is a perfect ideal 
to be wrought out of every face around v^ that has on 
its forehead the writing and the seal of the angel 
ascending from the East, by the earnest study and 
penetration of the written history thereupon, and the 
banishing of the blots and stains, wherein we still see, 
in all that is human, the visible and instant operation 
of unconquered Sin. — M, P. ii. Pt. iii. ch. xiv. § 11, 12. 

Ideas of Beauty depend on Purity op Mind.— It 
is necessary to the existence of an idea of beauty, that 
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the sensual pleasure which may be its basis should be 
accompanied first with joy, then with love of the object, 
then with the perception of kindness in a superior in- 
telligence, finally, with thankfulness and veneration 
towards that intelligence itself; and as no idea can be 
at all considered as in any way an idea of beauty, 
until it be made up of these emotions, any more than 
we can be said to have an idea of a letter of which we 
perceive the perfume and the fair writing, without 
understanding the contents of it, or intent of it ; and 
as these emotions are in no way resultant from, nor 
obtainable by, any operation of the Intellect ; it is 
evident that the sensation of beauty is not sensual on 
the one hand, nor is it intellectual on the other, but is 
dependent on a pure, right, and open state of the heart, 
both for its truth and for its intensity, insomuch that 
even the right after-action of the Intellect upon facts 
of beauty so apprehended, is dependent on the acute- 
ness of the heart-feeling about them. And thus the 
Apostolic words come true, in this minor respect as in 
all others, that men are alienated from the life of God 
through the ignorance that is in them, having the 
Understanding darkened because of the hardness of 
their hearts, and so, being past feeling, give themselves 
up to lasciviousness. For we do indeed see constantly 
that men having naturally acute perceptions of the 
beautiful, yet not receiving it with a pure heart, nor 
into their hearts at all, never comprehend it, nor 
receive good from it, but make it a mere minister to 
their desires, and accompaniment and seasoning of 
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lower sensual pleasures, until all their emotions take 
the same earthly stamp, and the sense of beauty sinks 
into the servanb of lust. 

Nor is what the world commonly understands by 
the cultivation of taste, anything more or better than 
this ; at least in times of corrupt and over-^pampered 
civilization, when men build palaces and plant groves 
and gather luxuries, that they and their devices may 
hang in the corners of the world like fine-spun cobwebs, 
with greedy, puffed-up, spider-like lusts in the middle. 
And this, which in Christian times is the abuse and 
con-uption of the sense of beauty, was in that Pagan 
life of which St. Paul speaks, little less than the essence 
of it, and the best they had. I do not know that of 
the expressions of affection towards external nature to 
be found among Heathen writers, there are any of 
which the leading thought leans not towards the sen- 
sual parts of her. Her beneficence they sought, and 
her pawer they shunned ; her teaching through both 
they understood never. The pleasant influences of 
soft winds, and ringing streamlets, and shady coverts, 
of the violet couch and plane-tree shade, they received, 
perhaps, in a more noble way than we ; but they found 
not anything, except fear, upon the bare mountain, or 
in the ghostly glen. The Hybla heather they loved 
more for its sweet hives than its purple hues. But 
the Christian Theoria seeks not, though it accepts and 
touches with its own purity, what the Epicurean 
sought ; but finds its food and the objects of its love 
everywhere, in what is harsh and fearful as well as in 
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what is kind : nay, even in all that seems coarse and 
commonplace, seizing that which is good ; and some- 
times delighting more at finding its table spread in 
strange places, and in the presence of its enemies, and 
its honey coming out of the rock, than if all were har- 
monized into a less wondrous pleasure ; hating only 
what is self-sighted and insolent of men's work, des- 
pising all that is not of God, unless reminding it of Qod, 
yet able to find evidence of him still where all seems 
forgetful of him, and to turn that into a witness of his 
working which was meant to obscure it ; and so with 
clear and unoifended sight beholding him for ever, 
according to the written promise, " Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God." — M. P. ii. Pt. 
iii. ch. ii. § 8, 9, 10. 

True and False Life of Man. — When we begin to 
be concerned with the energies of man, we find our- 
selves instantly dealing with a double creature. Most 
part of his being seems to have a fictitious counterpart, 
which it is at his peril if he do not cast off and deny. 
Thus he has a true and false (otherwise called a living 
and dead, or a feigned or unfeigned) faith. He has a 
true and a false hope, a true and a false charity, and, 
finally, a true and a false life. His true life is like 
that of lower organic beings, the independent force by 
which he moulds and governs external things ; it is a 
force of assimilation which converts everything af ound 
him into food, or into instruments ; and which, how- 
ever humbly or obediently it may listen to or follow 
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the guidance of superior intelligence, never forfeits its 
own authority as a judging principle, as a will capable 
either of obeying or rebelling. His false life is, indeed, 
but one of the conditions of death or stupor, but it 
acts, even when it cannot be said to animate, and is not 
always easily known from the true. It is that life of 
custom and accident in which many of us pass much 
of our time in the world ; that life in which we do 
what we have not purposed, and speak what we do pot 
mean, and assent to what we do not understand ; that 
life which is overlaid by the weight of things external 
to it, and is moulded by them, instead of assimilating 
them ; that, which instead of growing and blossoming 
under any wholesome dew, is crystallised over with it, 
as with hoar-frost, and becomes to the true life what 
an arborescence is to a tree, a candied agglomeration of 
thoughts and habits foreign to it, brittle, obstinate, 
and icy, which can neither bend nor grow, but must be 
crushed and broken to bits, if it stand in our way. 
All men are liable to be in some degree frost-bitten in 
this sort ; all are partly encumbered and crusted over 
with idle matter ; only, if they have real life in them, 
they are always breaking this bark away in noble 
rents, until it becomes, like the black strips upon the 
birch tree, only a witness of their own inward strength. 
But, with all the eflTorts that the best men make, much 
of their being passes in a kind of dream, in which they 
indeed move, and play their parts sufBciently, to the 
eyes of their fellow dreamers, but have no clear con- 
sciousness of what is around them, or within them ; 
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blind to the one, insensible to the other, vwOpol. I 
would not press the definition into its darker applica- 
tion to the dull heart and heavy ear ; I have to do 
with it only as it refers to the too frequent condition 
of natural existence, whether of nations or individuals, 
settling commonly upon them in proportion to their 
age. The life of a nation is usually, like the flow of a 
lava stream, first bright and fierce, then languid and 
covered, at last advancing only by the tumbling over 
and over of its frozen blocks. And that last condition 
is a sad one to look upon. All the steps are marked 
most clearly in the arts, and in Architecture more than 
in any other; for it, being especially dependent, as we 
have just said, on the warmth of the true life, is also 
peculiarly sensible of the hemlock cold of the false : 
and I do not know anything more oppressive, when 
the mind is once awakened to its characteristics, than 
the aspect of a dead architecture. The feebleness of 
childhood is full of promise and of interest, — the 
struggle of imperfect knowledge full of energy and 
continuity, — but to see impotence and rigidity settling 
upon the form of the developed man ; to see the types 
which once had the die of thought struck fresh upon 
them, worn flat by over use ; to see the shell of the 
living creature in its adult form, when its colours are 
faded, and its inhabitant perished, — this is a sight 
more humiliating, more melancholy, than the vanish- 
ing of all knowledge, and the return to confessed and 
helpless infancy. 

Nay, it is to be wished that such return were always 

3 
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possible. There would be hope if we could change 
palsy into puerility ; but I know not how far we can 
become children again, and renew our lost life. — S. L. 
A, ch. V. § 3. 

Love of Change. — It will be found that they are 
the weakest-minded and the hardest-hearted men that 
most love variety and change : for the weakest-minded 
are those who both wonder most at things new, and 
digest worst things old ; in so far that everything they 
have lies rusty, and loses lustre for want of use, neither 
do they make any stir among their possessions^ nor look 
over them to see what may be made of them, nor keep 
any great store, nor are householders with storehouses 
of things new and old ; but they catch at the new- 
fashioned garments, and let the moth and thief look 
after the rest : and the hardest-hearted men are those 
that least feel the endearing and binding power of 
custom, and hold on by no cords of affection to any 
shore, but drive with the waves that cast up mire and 
dirt. And certainly it is not to be held that the per- 
ception of beauty, and desire of it, are greatest in the 
hardest heart and weakest brain; but the love of 
variety is so, and therefore variety can be no cause of 
the beautiful, except, as I have said, when it is 
necessary for the perception of unity. Neither is there 
any better test of beauty than its surviving or annihilat- 
ing the love of change ; a test which the best judges of 
art have need frequently to use ; for there is much 
that surprises by its brilliancy, or attracts by its 
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singularity, that can hardly but by course of time, 
though assuredly it will by course of time, be winnow- 
ed away from the right and real beauty whose retentive 
power is for ever on the increase, a bread of the soul 
•for which the hunger i^ continual. — M, P, ii. Pt. iii. ch. 

vi. § 7. 

Right Development of Man's Faculties. — The 
modem English mind has this much in common with 
that of the Greek, that it intensely desires, in all 
things, the utmost completion or perfection compatible 
with their nature. This is a noble character in the 
abstract, but becomes ignoble when it causes ua to 
forget the relative dignities of that nature itself, and to 
prefer the perfectness of the lower nature to the 
imperfection of the higher ; not considering that as, 
judged by such a rule, all the brute animals would be 
perferable to man, because more perfect in their func- 
tions and kind, and yet are always held inferior to him, 
so also in the works of man, those which are more 
perfect in their kind are always inferior to those which 
are, in their nature, liable to more faults and short- 
comings. For the finer the nature, the more flaws it 
will show through the clearness of it ; and it is a law 
of this universe, that the best things shall be seldomest 
seen in their best form. The wild grass grows well and 
strongly, one year with another ; but the wheat is, 
according to the greater nobleness of its nature, liable 
to the bitterer blight. And, therefore, while in all 
things that we see, or do, we are to desire perfection. 
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and strive for it, we are nevertheless not to set the 
meaner thing, in its narrow accomplishment, above the 
nobler thing, in its mighty progress ; not to esteem 
smooth minuteness above shattered majesty ; not to 
prefer mean victory to honourable defeat ; not to lower, 
the level of our aim, that we may the more surely 
enjoy the complacency of success. But, above all, in 
our dealings with the souls of other men, we are to 
take care how we check, by severe requirement or 
narrow caution, efforts which might otherwise lead to 
a noble issue ; and, still more, how we withhold our 
admiration from great excellencies, because they are 
mingled with rough faults. Now, in the make and 
nature of every man, however rude or simple, whom 
we employ in manual labour, there are some powers 
for better things : some tardy imagination, torpid 
capacity of emotion, tottering steps of thought, there 
are, even at the worst ; and in most cases it is all our 
own fault that they are tardy or torpid. But they 
cannot be strengthened, unless we are content to take 
them in their feebleness, and unless we prize and 
honour them in their imperfection above the best and 
most perfect manual skill. And this is what we have 
to do with all our labourers ; to look for the thoughtful 
part of them, and get that out of them, whatever we 
lose for it, whatever faults and errors we are obliged 
to take with it. For the best that is in them cannot 
manifest itself, but in company with much error. 
Understand this clearly : You can teach a man to draw 
a >straight line, and to cut one ; to strike a curved linC; 
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and to carve it ; and to copy and carve any number of 
given lines or forms, with admirable speed and perfect 
precision ; and you find hia work perfect of its kind : 
but if you ask him to think about any of those forms, 
to consider if he cannot And any better in his own 
head, he stops ; his execution becomes hesitating ; he 
thinks, and ten to one he thinks wrong ; ten to one he 
makes a mistake in the first touch he gives to his work 
as a thinking being. But you have made a man of him 
for all that. He was only a machine before, an 
animated tool. 

And observe, you are put to stern choice in this 
matter. You must either make a tool of the creature, 
or a man of him. You cannot make both. Men were 
not intended to work with the accuracy of tools, to be 
precise and perfect in all their actions. If you will 
have that precision out of them, and make their fingers 
measure degrees like cog-wheels, and their arms strike 
curves like compasses, you must unhumanize them. 
All the energy of their spirits must be given to make 
cogs and compasses of themselves. All their attention 
and strength must go to the accomplishment of the 
mean act. The eye of the soul must be bent upon the 
finger-point, and the soul's force must fill all the 
invisible nerves that guide it, ten hours a day, that it 
may not err from its steely precision, and so soul and 
sight be worn away, and the whole human being be 
lost at last — a heap of sawdust, so fat as its intellectual 
work in this world is concerned ; saved only by its 
Heart, which cannot go into the form of cogs and com- 
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passes, but expands, after the ten hours are over, into 
fireside humanity. On the other hand, if you will 
make a man of the working creature, you cannot make 
a tool. Let him but begin to imagine, to think, to 
try to do anything worth doing; and the engine- 
turned precision is lost at once. Out come all his 
roughness, all his dulness, all his incapability ; shame 
upon shame, failure upon failure, pause after pause : but 
out comes the whole majesty of him also ; and we know 
the height of it only, when we see the clouds settling 
upon him. And, whether the clouds be bright or dark, 
there will be transfiguration behind and within them. 
— /S. F. II. ch.vi. §11, 12. 

Mental Slavery of Modern Workmen.— Reader, 
look round this English room of yours, about which 
you have been proud so often, because the work of it 
was so good and strong, and the ornaments of it so 
finished. Examine again all those accurate mouldings, 
and perfect polishings, and unerring adjustments of 
the seasoned wood and tempered steel. Many a time 
you have exul^d over them, and thought how great 
England was, because her slightest work was done so 
thoroughly. Alas ! if read rightly, these perfectnesses 
are signs of a slavery in our England a thousand times 
more bitter and more degrading than that of the 
scourged African, or helot Greek. Men may be beaten, 
chained, tormented, yoked like cattle, slaughtered like 
summer flies, and yet remain in one sense, and the best 
sense, free. But to smother their souls within them, to 
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blight and hew into rotting pollards the suckling 
branches of their human intelligence, to make the flesh 
and skin which, after the worm's work on it, is to see 
God, into leathern thongs to yoke machinery with, — 
this it is to be slave-masters indeed ; and there might 
be more freedom in England, though l>er feudal lords' 
lightest words were worth men's lives, and though the 
blood of the vexed husbandman dropped in the furrows 
of her fields, than there is while the animation of her 
multitudes is sent like fuel to feed the factory smoke, 
and the strength of them is given daily to be wasted 
into the fineness of a web, or racked into the exactness 
of a line. 

And, on the other hand, go forth again to gaze upon 
the old cathedral front, where you have smiled so often 
at the fantastic ignorance of the old sculptors : examine 
once more those ugly goblins, and formless monsters, 
and stern statues, anatomiless and rigid ; but do not 
mock at them, for they are signs of the life and 
liberty of every workman who struck the stone ; a 
freedom of thought and rank in scale of being, such as 
no laws, no charters, no charities can secure; but 
which it must be the first aim of all Europe at this day 
to regain for her children. 

Let me not be thought to speak wildly or extrava- 
gantly. It is verily this degradation of the operative 
into a machine, which, more than any other evil of the 
times, is leading the mass of the nations everywhere 
into vain, incoherent, destructive struggling, for a 
freedom of which they cannot explain the nature to 
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themselves. Their universal outcry against wealth, 
and against nobility, is not forced from them either by 
the pressure of famine, or the sting of mortified pride. 
These do much, and have done much in all ages ; but 
the foundations of society were never yet shaken as 
they are at this day. It is not that men are ill fed, 
but that they have no pleasure in the work by which 
they make their bread, and therefore look to wealth as 
the only means of pleasure. It is not that men are 
pained by the scorn of the upper classes, but they can- 
not endure their own ; for they feel that the kind of 
labour to which they are condemned is verily a degrad- 
ing one, and makes them less than men. Never had 
the upper classes so much sympathy with the lower, or 
charity for them, as they have at this day, and yet 
never were they so much hated by them : for, of old, 
the separation between the noble and the poor was 
merely a wall built by law ; now it is a veritable 
difference in level of standing, a precipice between 
upper and lower grounds in the field of humanity, and 
there is pestilential air at the bottom of it. I know 
not if a day is ,ever to come when the nature of right 
freedom will be understood, and when men will see 
that to obey another man, to labour for him, yield 
reverence to him or to his place, is not slavery. Ifc is 
often the best kind of liberty, — liberty from care. 
The man who says to one, Go, and he goeth, and to 
another. Come, and he cometh, has, in most cases, more 
sense of restraint and difficulty than the man who 
obeys him. The movements of the one are hindered 
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by the burden on his shoulder ; of the other, by the 
bridle on his lips : there is no way by which the bur- 
den may be lightened; but we need not suffer from 
the bridle if we do ^lot champ at it. To yield rever- 
ence to another, to hold ourselves and our lives at his 
disposal, is not slavery ; often, it is the noblest state in 
which a man can live in this world. There is, indeedi 
a reverence which is servile, that is to say irrational or 
selfish ^ but there is also noble reverence^ that is to 
say, reasonable and loving ; and a man is never so 
noble as when he is reverent in this kind ; nay, even 
if the feeling pass the bounds of mere reason, so that 
it be loving, a man is raised by it. Which had, in 
reality, most of the serf nature in him, — the Irish 
peasant who was lying in wait yesterday for his land- 
lord, with his musket muzzle thrust through the ragged 
hedge ; or that old mountain servant, who, 200 years 
ago, at Inverkeithing, gave up his own life and the 
lives of his seven sons for his chief ? — as each fell, 
calling forth his brother to the death, " Another for 
Hector !*' And therefore, in all .ages and all countries, 
reverence has been paid and sacrifice made by men to 
each other, not only without complaint, but rejoicingly ; 
and famine, and peril, and sword, and all evil, and all 
shame, have been borne willingly in the causes of 
masters and kings ; for all these gifts of the heart 
ennobled the men who gave, not less than the men 
who received them, and nature prompted, and Qod 
rewarded the sacrifice. But to feel their souls wither- 
ing within them, unthanked ; to find their whole being 

4 
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sunk into an unrecognized abyss ; to be counted oS 
into a heap of mechanism, numbered with its wheels, 
and weighed with its hammer strokes ; — this nature 
bade not,— this God blesses not, — this humanity for no 
long time is able to endure. 

We have much studied and much perfected, of late, 
the great civilized invention of the division of labour; 
only we give it a false name. It is not, truly speaking, 
the labour that is divided ; but the men : — Divided 
into mere segments of men — broken into small frag- 
ments and crumbs of life ; so that all the little piece 
of intelligence that is left in a man is not enough to 
make a pin, or a nail, but exhausts itself in making 
the point of a pin, or the head of a nail. Now it is a 
good and desirable thing, truly, to make many pins in 
a day; but if we could only see with what crystal 
sand their points were polished, — sand of human soul, 
much to be magnified before it can be discerned for 
what it is, — we should think there might be some loss 
in it also. And the great cry that rises from all our 
manufacturing cities, louder than their furnace blast, 
is all in very deed for this, — that we manufacture 
everything there except men ; we blanch cotton, and 
strengthen steel, and refine sugar, and shape pottery ; 
but to brighten, to strengthen, to refine, or to form a 
single living spirit, never enters into our estimate of 
advantages. And all the evil to which that cry is 
urging our myriads can be met only in one way : not 
by teaching nor preaching, for to teach them is but to 
show them their misery, and to preach to them, if we 
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do nothing more than preach, is to mock at it. It 
can be met only by a right understanding, on the part 
of all classes, of what kinds of labour are good for men, 
raising them, and making them happy ; by a deter- 
mined sacrifice of such convenience, or beauty, or 
cheapness as is to be got only by the degradation of 
the workman ; and by equally determined demand for 

the products and results of healthy and ennobling 

< 

labour. 

And how, it will be asked, are these products to be 
recognized, and this demand to be regulated ? Easily : 
by the observance of three broad and simple rules : 

1. Never encourage the manufacture of any article 
not absolutely necessary, in the production of which 
Invention has no share. 

2. Never demand an exact finish for its own sake, 
but only for some practical or noble end. 

3. Never encourage imitation or copying of any 
kind, except for the sake of preserving record of great 
works.—/?. V. II. ch. vi. § 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

Eight and Wrong Use of Labour. — If you are a 
young lady, and employ a certain number of semp- 
stresses for a given time, in making a given number of 
simple and serviceable dresses, suppose seven; of 
which you can wear one yourself for half the 
winter, and give six away to poor girls who have 
none, you are spending your money unselfishly. But 
if you employ the same number of sempstresses for the 
same number of days, in making four, or five, or 
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six beautiful flounces for your own ball-dress — floun- 
ces which will clothe no One but yourself, and which 
you will yourself be unable to wear at more than 
one ball — you are employing your money selfishly : 
You have maintained, indeed, in each case, the same 
number of people; but in the one case you have 
directed their labour to the service of the commu- 
nity ; in the other case you have consumed it wholly 
upon yourself. I don't say you are never to do so ; 
I don't say you ought not sometimes to think of your- 
selves only, and to make yourselves as pretty as you can ; 
only do not confuse coquettishness with benevolence, 
nor cheat yourself into thinking that all the finery you 
can wear is so much put into the hungry mouths 
of those beneath you : it is not so ; it is what 
you yourselves, whether you will or no, must sometimes 

instinctively feel it to be— -it is what those who 
stand shivering in the streets, forming a line to watch 

you as you step out of your carriages, know it to be ; 

those fine dresses do not mean that so much has been 

put into their mouths, but that so much has been taken 

out of their moutha The real politico-economical 

signification of every one of those beautiful toilettes, 

is just this ; that you have had a certain number of 

people put for a certain number of days wholly under 

your authority, by the sternest of slavemasters, — 

hunger and cold ; and you have said to them, " I will 

feed you, indeed, and clothe you, and give you fuel for 

so many days ; but during those days you shall work 

for me only : your little brothers need clothes, but 
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you shall make none for them : your sick friend needs 
clothes, but you shall make none for her : you yourself 
will soon need another, and a warmer dress ; but you 
shall make none for youraelf. You shall make nothing 
but lace and roses for me ; for this fortnight to come, 
you shall work at the patterns and petals, and then 
I will crush and consume them away in an hour." 
You will perhaps answer, — " It may not be particu- 
larly benevolent to do this, and we won't call it so ; 
but at any rate we do no wrong in taking their labour 
when we pay them their wages : if we pay for their 
work we have a right to it." No ; — a thousand times 
no. The labour which you have paid for, does indeed 
become, by the act of purchase, your own labour: you 
have bought the hands and the time of those workers ; 
they are, by right and justice, your own hands, your 
own time. But have you a right to spend your own 
time, to work with your own hands, only for your own 
advantage ? — much more, when, by purchase, you have 
invested your own person with the strength of others ; 
and added to your own life, a part of the life of others ? 
You may, indeed, to a certain extent, use their labour 
for your delight : remember, I am making no general 
assertions against splendour of dress, or pomp of ac* 
cesBories of life ; on the contrary, there are many 
reasons for thinking that we do not at present attach 
enough importance to beautiful dress, as one of the 
means of influencing general taste and character. But 
I do say, that you must weigh the value of what you 
ask these workers to produce for you in its own 
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distinct balance ; that on its own worthiness or desira- 
bleness rests the question of your kindness, and not 
merely on the fact of your having employed people in 
producing it : and I say farther, that as long as there 
are cold and nakedness in the land around you, so long 
there can be no question at all but that splendour of 
dress is a crime. In due time, when we have* nothing 
better to set people to work at, it may be right to let 
them make lace and cut jewels ; but, as long as there 
are any who have no blankets for their beds, and no 
i-ags for their bodies, so long it is blanket-making and 
tailoring we must set people to work at — not lace. 

And it would be strange, if at any great assembly 
which, while it dazzled the young and the thoughtless, 
beguiled the gentler hearts that beat beneath the 
embroidery, with a placid sensation of luxurious bene- 
volence — as if by all that they wore in waywardness 
of beauty, comfort had been first given to the distress- 
ed, and aid to the indigent ; it would be strange, I say, 
if, for a moment, the spirits of Truth and of Terror, 
which walk invisibly among the masques of the earthy 
would lift the dimness from our erring thoughts, and 
show us how — inasmuch as the sums exhausted for 
that magnificence would have given back the failing 
breath to many an unsheltered outcast on moor and 
street — they who wear it have literally entered into 
partnership with Death ; and dressed themselves in 
his spoils. Yes, if the veil could be lifted not only 
from your thoughts, but from your human sight, you 
would see— the angels do see — on those gay white 
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dresses of yours, stiunge dark spots, and crimson pat- 
terns that you knew not of — spots of the inextin- 
guishable red that all the seas cannot wash away ; yes, 
and among the pleasant flowers that crown your fair 
heads, and glow on your wreathed hair, you would see 
that one weed was always twisted which no one thought 
of — the grass that grows on graves. — Political Economy 
of Art, Lect. 1, § 2. 

Truth. — There is a marked likeness between the 
virtue of man and tiie enlightenment of the globe he 
inhabits — the same diminishing gradation in vigour up 
to the limits of their domains, the same essential sepa- 
ration from their contraries — the same twilight at the 
meeting of the two : a something wider belt than the 
line where the world rolls into night, that strange 
twilight of the virtues ; that dusky debateable land, 
wherein zeal becomes impatience, and temperance 
becomes severity, and justice becomes cruelty, and 
faith superstition, and each and all vanish into gloom. 

Nevertheless, with the greater number of them, 
though their dimness increases gradually, we may 
mark the moment of their sunset ; and, happily, may 
turn the shadow back by the way by which it had 
gone down : but for one, the line of the horizon is 
. irregular and undefined ; and this, too, the very equator 
and girdle of them all — Truth ; that only one of which 
there are no degrees, but breaks and rents continually ; 
that pillar of the earth, yet a cloudy pillar ; that golden 
and narrow line, which the very powers and virtues 
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that lean upon it bend, which policy and prudence 
conceal, which kindness and courtesy modify, which 
courage overshadows with his shield, imagination 
covers with her wings, and charity dims with her tears. 
How difficult must the maintenance of that authority 
be, which, while it has to restrain the hostility of all 
the worst principles of man, has also to restrain the 
disorders of his best — which is continually assaulted 
by the one and betrayed by the other, and which 
re<mrd8 with the same severity the lightest and the 
boldest violations of its law ! There are some faults 
slight in the sight of love, some errors slight in the 
estimate of wisdom ; but truth forgives no insult, and 
endures no stain. 

We do no not enough consider this ; nor enough 
dread the slight and continual occasions of offence 
against her. We are too much in the habit of looking 
at falsehood in its darkest associations, and through the 
colour of its worst purposes. That indignation which 
we profess to feel at deceit absolute, is indeed only at 
deceit malicious. We resent calumny, hypocrisy, and 
treachery, because they harm us, not because they are 
untrue. Take the detraction and the mischief from the 
untruth, and we are little offended by it ; turn it into 
praise, and we may be pleased with it. And yet it is 
not calumny nor treachery that does the largest sum 
of mischief in the world ; they are continually crush- 
ed, and are felt only in being conquered. But it is the 
glistening and softly spoken lie ; the amiable fallacy j 
the patriotic lie of the historian, the provident lie of 
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the politician, the zealous lie of the partizan, the merci- 
ful lie of the friend, and the careless lie of each man 
to himself, that cast that black mystery over humanity, 
through which we thank any man who pierces, as we 
would thank one who dug a well in a desert ; happy, 
that the thirst for truth still remains with us, even 
when we have wilfully left the fountains of it. 

It would be well if moralists less frequently confused 
the greatness of a sin with its unpardonableness. The 
two characters are altogether distinct. The greatness 
of a fault depends partly on the nature of the per- 
son against whom it is committed, partly upon the 
extent of its consequeaces. Its pardonableness de- 
pends, humanly speaking, on the degree of temptation 
to it. One class of circumstances determines the 
weight of the attaching punishment ; the other, the 
claim to remission of punishment : and since it is 
not always easy for men to estimate the relative 
weight, nor always possible for them to know the 
relative consequences, of crime, it is usually wise in 
them to quit the care of such nice measurements, and 
to look to the other and clearer condition of culpability, 
esteeming those faults worst which are committed 
under least temptation. I do not mean to diminish 
the blame of the injuiious and malicious sin, of the 
selfish and deliberate falsity ; yet it seems to me, that 
the shortest way to check the darker forms of deceit is 
to set watch more scrupulous against those which have 
mingled, unregarded and unchastised, with the current 
of our life. Do not let us lie at all. Do not think of 

5 
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one falsity as harmless, and another as slight, and 
another as unint^ended. Cast them all aside : they may 
be light and accidental ; but they are an ugly soot from 
the smoke of the pit, for all that ; and it is better that 
our hearts should be swept clean of them, without over 
care as to which is largest or blackest. Speaking truth 
is like writing fair, and comes only by practice ; it is 
less a matter of will than of habit, and I doubt if any 
occasion can be trivial which permits the practice and 
formation of such a habit. To speak and act truth 
with constancy and precision is nearly as difficult, and 
perhaps as meritorious, as to speak it under intimida- 
tion or penalty ; and it is a strange thought how many 
men there are, as I trust, who would hold to it at the 
cost of fortune or life, for one who would hold to it at 
the cost of a little daily trouble. And seeing that of 
all sin there is, perhaps, no one more flatly opposite to 
the Almighty, no one more " wanting the good of virtue 
and of being," than this of lying, it is surely a strange 
insolence to fall into the foulness of it on light or on no 
temptation, and surely becoming an honourable man to 
resolve, that, whatever semblances or fallacies the 
necessary course of his life may compel him to bear or 
to believe, none shall disturb the serenity of his volun- 
tary actions, nor diminish the reality of his chosen 
delights. — S. L. A, ch. ii. § 1. 

Truth sometimes spoken by Bad Men. — It is 
neither by us ascertainable what moments of pure 
feeling or aspiration may occur to men of minds appar- 
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ently cold and lost, nor by us to be pronounced 
through what instruments, and in what strangely 
occurrent voices, God may choose to communicate good 
to men. It seems to me that much of what is great, 
and to all men beneficial, has been wrought by those 
who neither intended nor knew the good they did ; and 
that many mighty harmonies have been discoursed by 
instruments that had been dumb or discordant, but 
that God knew their stops. The Spirit of Prophecy 
consisted with the avarice of Balaam, and the disobe- 
dience of Saul. Could we spare from its page that 
parable, which he said, who saw the vision of the 
Almighty, falling into a trance, but having his eyes 
open ; though we know that the sword of his punish- 
ment was then sharp in its sheath b/eneath him in the 
plains of Moab ? or shall we not lament with David 
over the shield, cast away on the Gilboa mountains, 
of him to whom God gave another heaH that day, 
when he turned his back to go from Samuel ? It is 
not our part to look hardly, nor to look always, to the 
character or the deeds of men, but to accept from all of 
them, and to hold fast, that which we can prove good, 
and feel to be ordained for us. We know that what- 
ever good there is in them is itself divine ; and 
wherever we see the virtue of ardent labor and self- 
surrendering to a single purpose, wherever we find 
constant reference made to the written scripture of 
natural beauty, this at least we know is great and good ; 
this we know is not granted by the counsel of God 
without purpose, nor maintained without result : their 
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interpretation we may accept, into their labour we may 
enter, but they themselves must look to it, if what they 
do has no intent of good, nor any reference to the Giver 
of all gifts. Selfish in their industry, unchastened in 
their wills, ungrateful for the Spirit that is upon them, 
they may yet be helmed by that Spirit whithersoever 
the Governor listeth; involuntary instruments they 
may become of others' good ; unwillingly they may 
bless Israel, doubtiiigly discomfort Amalek ; but short 
coming there will be of their glory, and sure, of their 
punishment. — M, P. ii. Pt. iii. ch. xv. § 8. 

Limbs of the Mind. — As our bodies, to be in health, 
must be generally exercised, so our minds, to be in 
health, must be generally cultivated. You would not 
call a man healthy who had strong arms, but was 
paralytic in his feet; nor one who could walk well, 
but had no use of his hands ; nor one who could see 
well, if he could not hear. You would not voluntarily 
reduce your bodies to any such partially developed 
state. Much more, then, you would not, if you could 
help it, reduce your minds to it. Now, your minds are 
endowed with a vast number of gifts of totally different 
uses — limbs of mind as it were, which, if you don't 
exercise, you cripple. One is curiosity ; that is a gift, 
a capacity of pleasure in knowing ; which if you de- 
stroy, you make yourselves cold and dull. Another is 
sympathy; the power of sharing in the feelings of 
living creatures, which if you destroy, you make your- 
selves hard and cruel. Another of your limbs of mind 
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is admiration ; the power of enjoying beauty or in- 
genuity, which if you destroy, you make yourselves 
base and irreverent. Another is wit ; or the power of 
playing with the lights on the many sides of truth ; 
which if you destroy, you make yourselves gloomy, and 
less useful and cheering to others than you might be. 
So that in choosing your way of work it should be 
your aim, as far as possible, to bring out all these 
faculties, as far as they exist in you ; not one merely, 
nor another^ but all of them. And the way to bring 
them out, is simply to concern yourselves attentively 
with the subjects of each faculty. To cultivate sym- 
pathy you must be among living creatures, and think- 
ing about them ; and to cultivate admiration, you must 
be among beautiful things and looking at them. — The 
Two Patlis, Lect. 4. 

Influence of Novelty. — The enormous influence of 
novelty— the way in which it quickens observation, 
sharpens sensation, and exalts sentiment — is not half 
enough taken note of by us, and is to me a very 
sorrowful matter. I think that what Wordsworth 
speaks of as a glory in the child, because it has come 
fresh from God's hands, is in reality nothing more than 
the freshness of all things to its newly opened sight. I 
find that by keeping long away from hills, I can in 
great part still restore the old childish feeling about 
them ; and the more I live and work among them, the 
more it vanishes. 
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This evil is evidently common to all minds ; Words- 
worth himself mourning over it in the same poem : 

** Custom hangs upon us, "with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life." 

And if we grow impatient under it, and seek to recover 
the mental energy by more quickly repeated and 
brighter novelty, it is all over with our enjoyment. 
There is no cure for this evil, any more than for the 
weariness of the imagination already described, but in 
patience and rest : if we try to obtain perpetual change, 
change itself will become monotonous ; and then we 
are reduced to that old despair, *' If water chokes, what 
will you drink after it ?" And the two points of prac- 
tical wisdom in this matter are, first, to be content with 
as little novelty as possible at a time ; and, secondly, to 
preserve, as much as possible in the world, the sources 
of novelty. 

I say, first, to be content with as little change as 
possible. If the attention is awake, and the feelings in 
proper train, a turn of a country road, with a cottage 
beside it, which we have not seen before, is as much as 
we need for refreshment ; if we hurry past it, and take 
two cottages at a time, it is already too much : hence, 
to any person who has all his senses about him, a quiet 
walk along not more than ten or twelve miles of road 
a day, is the most amusing of all travelling ; and all 
travelling becomes dull in exact proportion to its 
rapidity. Going by railroad I do not consider as 
travelling at all ; it is merely " being sent'* to a place, 
and very little dilEFerent from becoming a parcel ; the 
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next step to it would of course be telegraphic tmns- 
port, of which, however, I suppose it has been truly 
said by Octave Feuillet, 

*' Iky aurait des gens asset bites pour trouver 9k amusant." 

If we walk more than ten or twelve miles, it breaks up 
the day too much ; leaving no time for stopping at the 
stream sides or shady banks, or for any work at the end 
of the day ; besides that the last few miles are apt to be 
done in a hurry, and may then be considered as lost 
ground. But if, advancing thus slowly, after some 
days we approach any more interesting scenery, every 
yard of the changeful gi'ound becomes precious and 
piquant; and the continual increase of hope, and of 
surrounding beauty, affords one of the most exquisite 
enjoyments possible to the healthy mind ; besides that 
real knowledge is acquired of whatever it is the object 
of travelling to learn, and a certain sublimity given to 
all places, so attained, by the true sense of the spaces 
of earth that separate them. A man who really loves 
travelling would as soon consent to pack a day of 
such happiness into an hour of rail-road, as one who 
loved eating would agree, if it were possible, to con- 
centrate his dinner into a pill. 

And, secondly, I say that it is wisdom to preserve 
as much as possible the innocent sources of novelty ; — 
not definite inferiorities of one place to another, if 
such can be done away ; but differences of manners 
and customs, of language and architecture. The 
greatest effort ought especially to be made by all wise 
and far-sighted persons, in the present crisis of civili- 
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zation, to enforce the distinction between wholesome 
reform, and heartless abandonment of ancestral custom : 
between kindly fellowship of nation with nation, and 
ape-like adoption, by one, of the habits of another. — 
M. P. III. Pt. iv. ch. xvii. § 22, 23, 24, 25. 

Beneficent Influences of Nature. — It has been 
said by Schiller, in his letters on sesthetic culture, 
that the sense of beauty never farthered the perform- 
ance of a single duty. 

Although this gross and inconceivable falsity will 
hardly be accepted by any one in so many words, see- 
ing that there are few who do not receive, and know 
that they receive, at certain moments, strength of 
some kind, or rebuke, from the appealings of outward 
things ; and that it is not possible for a Christian man 
to walk across so much as a rood of the naturcal earth, 
with mind unagitated and rightly poised, without 
receiving strength and hope from some stone, flower, 
leaf, or sound, nor without a sense of a dew falling 
upon him out- of the sky; though, I say, this falsity is 
not wholly and in terms admitted, yet it seems to be 
partly and practically so in much of the doing and 
teaching even of holy men, who in the recommending 
of the love of God to us, refer but seldom to those 
things in which it is most abundantly and imme- 
diately shown : though they insist much on his giving 
of bread, and raiment, and health (which he gives to 
all inferior creatures), they require us not to thank 
him for that glory of his works which he has permitted 
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us alone to perceive : they tell us often to meditate in 
the closet, but they send us not, like Isaac, into the 
fields at even ; they dwell on the duty of self-denial, 
but they exhibit not the duty of delight. Now there are 
reasons for this, manifold, in the toil and warfare of 
an earnest mind, which, in its efforts at the raising of 
men from utter loss and misery, has often but little 
time or disposition to take heed of anything more than 
the mere life, and of those so occupied it is not for us 
to judge, but I think, that of the weaknesses, dis- 
tresses, vanities, schisms, and sins, which often even in 
the holiest men diminish their usefulness, and mar their 
happiness, there would be fewer if, in their struggle 
with nature fallen, they sought for more aid from 
nature undestroyed. It seems to me that the real 
sources of bluntness in the feelings towards the splen- 
dour of the grass and the glory of the flower, are less 
to be found in ardour of occupation, in seriousness of 
compassion, or heavenliness of desire, than in the turn- 
ing of the eye at intervals of rest too selfishly within ; 
the want of power to shake off the anxieties of actual 
and near interest, and to leave results in God's hands ; 
the scorn of all that does not seem immediately apt for 
our purposes, or open to our understanding, and perhaps 
something of pride, which desires rather to investigate 
than to feel, I believe that the root of almost every 
schism and heresy from which the Christian church has 
ever suffered, has been the effort of men to earn, rather 
than to receive, their salvation ; and that the reason that 
preaching is so commonly ineffectual is, that it calls 

6 
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on men oftener to work for God, than to behold God 
working for them. If, for every rebuke that we utter 
of men's vices, we put forth a claim upon their hearts ; 
if, for every assertion of God's demands from them, we 
could substitute a display of his kindness to them ; if, 
side by side, with every warning of death, we could 
exhibit proofs and promises of immortality ; if, in fine, 
instead of assuming the being of an awful Deity, which 
men, though they cannot and dare not deny, are always 
unwilling, sometimes unable, to conceive, we were to 
show them, a near, visible, inevitable, but all-beneficent 
Deity, whose presence makes the earth itself a heaven, 
I think there would be fewer deaf children sitting in 
the market-place. At all events, whatever may be the 
inability, in this present life, to mingle the full enjoy- 
ment of the Divine works with the full discharge of 
every practical duty, and confessedly in many cases 
this must be, let us not attribute the inconsistency to 
any indignity of the faculty of contemplation, but to 
the sin and suffering of the fallen state, and the change 
of order from the keeping of the garden to the tilling 
of the ground. We cannot say how far it is right or 
agreeable with God*s will, while men are perishing 
round about us ; Avhile grief, and pain, and wrath, and 
impiety, and death, and all the powers of the air, are 
working wildly and evermore, and the cry of blood 
going up to heaven, that any of us should take hand 
from the plough ; but this we know, that there will 
come a time when the service of God shall be the 
beholding of him ; and though in these stormy seas, 
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where we are now driven up and down, his spirit is 
dimly seen on the face of the watei'S, and we are left 
to cast anchors out of the stern, and wish for the daj", 
that day will come, when, with the evangelists on the 
crystal and stable sea, all the creatures of God shall be 
full of eyes within, and there shall be " no more curse, 
but his servants shall serve him, and shall see his face," 
— i/.P. II. Pt. iii. sec. 1, ch. xv. § 9, 10, 11, 12. 

Secret of true Happiness.— Gradually, thinking 
on from point to point, we shall come to perceive that 
all true happiness and nobleness are near us, and yet 
neglected by us ; and that till we have learned how to 
be happy and noble we have not much to tell, even to 
Red Indians. The delights of horse-racing and hunt- 
ing, of assemblies in the night instead of the day, of 
costly and wearisome music, of costly and burdensome 
dress, of chagrined contention for place or power, or 
wealth, or the eyes of the multitude ; and all the end- 
less occupation without purpose, and idleness without 
rest, of our vulgar world, are not, it seems to me, enjoy- 
ments we need be ambitious to communicate. And all 
real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man have 
been just as possible to him, since first he was made of 
the earth, as they are now ; and they are possible to 
him chiefly in peace. To watch the corn grow, and the 
blossoms set ; to draw hard breath over ploughshare or 
spade ; to read, to think, to love, to hope, to praj^ — 
these are the things that make men happy ; they have 
always had the power of doing these, they never mil 
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have power to do more. The world's prosperity or adver- 
sity depends upon our knowing and teaching these few 
things : but upon iron, or glass, or electricity, or steam, 
in no wise. And I am Utopian and enthusiastic enough 
to believe that the time will come when the world will 
discover this. It has now made its experiments in 
every possible direction but the right one ; and it seems 
that it must, at last, try the right one, in a mathemati- 
cal necessity.— M. P. iii. Pt. iv. ch. xvii. § 36, 37. 

Influence of Hills on Religion. — Much of the 
apparently harmful influences of hills on the religion 
of the world is nothing else than their general gift of 
exciting the poetical and inventive faculties, in peculi^ 
arly solemn tones of mind. Their terror leads into 
devotional casts of thought ; their beauty and wild- 
ness prompt the invention at the same time ; and where 
the mind is not gifted with stem reasoning powers, or 
protected by purity of teaching, it is sure to mingle 
the invention with its creed, and the vision with its 
prayer. Strictly speaking, we ought to consider the 
superstitions of the hills, universally, as a form of 
poetry ; regi'etting only that men have not yet learned 
how to distinguish poetry from well-founded faith. 
And if we do this, and enable ourselves thus to review, 
without carping or sneering, the shapes of solemn 
imagination which have arisen among the inhabitants of 
Europe, we shall find, on the one hand, the mountains of 
Greece and Italy forming all the loveliest dreams, first 
of the Pagan, then of the Christian mythology ; on the 
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other, those of ScandiDavia to be the first sources of 
whatever mental (as well as military) power was 
brought by the Normans into Southern Europe. Nor- 
mandy itself is to all intents and purposes a hill 
country ; composed, over large extents, of granite and 
basalt, often rugged and covered with heather on the 
summits, and traversed by beautiful and singular dells, 
at once soft and secluded, fruitful and wild. We have 
thus one branch of the Northern religious imagination 
rising among the Scandinavian fiords, tempered in 
France by various encounters with elements of Arabian, 
Italian, Proven9al, or other southern poetry, and then 
reacting upon southern England ; while other forms of 
the same rude religious imagination, resting like clouds 
upon the mountains of Scotland and Wales, met and 
mipgled with the Norman Christianity, retaining even 
to the latest times some dark colour of superstition 
but giving all its poetical and military pathos to Scot- 
tish poetry, and a peculiar sternness and wildness of 
tone to the Beformed faith, in its manifestations among 
the Scottish hills. 

It is on less disputable ground that I may claim the 
reader's gratitude to the mountains, as having been the 
centres not only of imaginative energy, but of purity 
both in doctrine and practice. The enthusiasm of the 
persecuted Covenanter, and his various modified claims 
to miraculous protection or prophetic inspiration, hold 
exactly the same relation to the smooth proprieties of 
lowland Protestantism, that the demon-combats, fast- 
ings, visions, and miracles of the mountain monk or 
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anchorite hold to the wealth and worldliness of the 
Vatican.— Jf. P. iv. Pt. v. ch. xx. § 13, 14. 

Influence of Mocjntain Solitudes.— The idea of 
retirement from the world for the sake of self-mortifi- 
cation, of combat with demons, or communion with 
angels, and with their King, — authoritatively com- 
mended as it was to all men by the continual practice 
of Christ Himself, — gave to all mountain solitude at 
once a sanctity and a terror, in the mediaeval mind, 
which were altogether diflFerent from anything that it 
had possessed in the un-Christian periods. On the one 
side, there was an idea of sanctity attached to rocky 
wilderness, because it had always been among hills 
that the Deity had manifested Himself most intimately 
to men, and to the hills that His saints had nearly 
always retired for meditation, for especial communion 
with Him, and to prepare for death. Men acquainted 
with the history of Moses, alone at Horeb, or with 
Israel at Sinai, — of Elijah by the brook Cherith and 
in the Horeb cave ; of the deaths of Moses and Aaron 
on Hor and Nebo ; of the preparation of Jephthah's 
daughter for her death among the Judea mountains ; 
of the continual retirement of Christ Himself to the 
mountains for prayer. His temptation in the desert of 
the Dead Sea, His sermon on the hills of Capernaum, 
His transfiguration on the crest of Tabor, and His even- 
ing and morning walks over Olivet for the four or five 
days preceding His crucifixion, — were not likely to 
look with irreverent or unloving eyes upon the blue 
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hills that girded their golden horizon, or drew down 
upon them the mysterious clouds out of the height of 
the darker heaven. But with this impression of their 
greater sanctity was involved also that of a peculiar 
terror. In all this, — their haunting by the memories 
of prophets, the presences of angels, and the everlasting 
thoughts and words of the Redeemer, — the mountain 
ranges seemed separated from the active world, and 
only to be fitly approached by hearts which were con- 
demnatory of it. Just in so much as it appeared 
necessary for the noblest man to retire to the hill- 
recesses before their missions could be accomplished, 
or their spirits perfected, in so far did the daily world 
seem, by comparison, to be pronounced profane and 
dangerous ; and to those who loved that world, and 
its work, the mountains were thus voiceful with per- 
petual rebuke, and necessarily contemplated with a 
kind of pain and fear, such as a man engrossed by 
vanity feels at being by some accident forced to 
hear a startling sermon, or to assist at a funeral 
service. Every association of this kind was deepened * 
by the practice and the precept of the time ; and 
thousands of hearts, which might otherwise have felt 
that there was loveliness in the wild landscape, shrank 
from it in dread, because they knew that the monk 
retired to it for penance, and the hermit for contem- 
plation. The horror which the Greek had felt for hills 
only when the)^ were uninhabitable and barren, 
attached itself now to many of the sweetest spots of 
earth ; the feeling was conquered by political interests, 
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but never by admiration; military ambition seized 
the frontier rock, or maintained itself in the unassail- 
able pass ; but it was only for their punishment, or in 
their despair, that men consented to tread the crocus- 
sed slopes of the Chartreuse, or the soft glades and 
dewy pastures of Vallombrosa. — M. P. in. Pt. iv. ch. 
xiv. § 10. 

Teachings of Mountains.— Finally there are two 
lessons to be gathered from the opposite conditions of 
mountain decay, of perhaps a wider range of meaning 
than any which were suggested even by the states of 
mountain strength. In the first, we find the unyield- 
ing rock, undergoing no sudden danger, and capable 
of no total fall, yet, in its hardness of heart, worn away 
by perpetual trampling of torrent waves, and stress of 
wandering storm. Its fragments, fruitless and restless, 
are tossed into ever-changing heaps : no labour of man 
can subdue them to his service, nor can his utmost 
patience secure any dwelling-place among them. In 
this they are the type of all that humanity which, 
suffering under no sudden punishment or sorrow, 
remains " stony ground," afficted, indeed, continually 
by minor and vexing cares, but only broken by them 
into fruitless ruin of fatigued life. Of this ground not 
" corn-giving," — this " rough valley, neither eared nor 
sown," of the common world, it is said, to those who 
have set up their idols in the wreck of it — " Among 
the smooth stones of the stream is thy portion. They, 
they are thy lot." 
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But, as we pass beneath the hills which have been 
shaken by earthquake and torn by convulsion, we 
find that periods of perfect repose succeed those of 
destruction. The pools of calm water lie clear beneath 
their fallen rocks, the water lilies gleam, and the reeds 
whisper among their shadows ; the village rises again 
over the forgotten graves, and its church-tower, white 
through the storm-twilight, proclaims a renewed 
appeal to His protection in whose hand *' are all the 
corners of the earth, and the strength of the hills is 
His also." There is no loveliness of Alpine valley that 
does not teach the same lesson. It is just where 
" the mountain falling cometh to nought, and the rock 
is removed out of his place," that, in process of years, 
the fairest meadows bloom between the fragments, the 
clearest rivulets murmur from their crevices among 
the flowers, and the clustered cottages, each sheltered 
beneath some strength of mossy stone, now to be 
removed no more, and with their pastured flocks 
around them, safe from the eagle's stoop and the wolfs' 
ravin, have written upon their fronts, in simple words, 
the mountaineer's faith in the ancient promise— 

" Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction when 
it cometh ; 

" For thou shalt be in league with the Stones of the 
Field; and the beasts of the field shall be at peace 
with thee."— M P. iv. Pt. v. eh. xviii. § 26. 

Love of Nature. — Though the absence of the love 
of nature is not an assured condemnation, its presence 
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is an invariable sign of goodness of heart and justness 
of moral perception, though by no means of moral 
practice ; that in proportion to the degree in which it 
is felt, will probably be the degree in which all noble- 
ness and beauty of character will also be felt ; that 
when it is originally absent from any mind, that mind 
is in many other respects hard, wordly, and degraded ; 
that where, having been originally present, it is 
repressed by art or education, that repression appears 
to have been detrimental to the person suffering it ; 
and that wherever the feeling exists^ it acts for good 
on the character to which it belongs, though, as it may 
often belong to characters weak in other respects, it 
may carelessly be mistaken for a source of evil in 
them. 

And having arrived at this conclusion by a review 
of facts, which I hope it will be admitted, whether 
accurate or not, has at least been candid, these far- 
ther considerations may confirm our belief in its truth. 
Observe : the whole force of education, until very 
lately, has been directed in every possible way to the 
destruction of the love of nature. The only knowledge 
which has been considered essential among us is that 
of words, and, next after it, of the abstract sciences ; 
while every liking shown by children for simple 
natural history has been either violently checked (if 
it took an inconvenient form for the housemaids), or 
else scrupulously limited to hours of play : so that it 
has really been impossible for any child earnestly to 
study the works of God but against its conscience ; and 
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the love of nature has become inherently the character- 
istic of truants and idlers. While also the art of 
drawing, which is of more real importance to the 
human race than that of writing (because people can 
hardly draw anything without being of some use both 
to themselves and others, and can hardly write any- 
thing without wasting their own time and that of 
others), — this art of drawing, I say, which on plain and 
stern system should be taught to every child, just as 
writing is, has been so neglected and abused, that 
there is not one man in a thousand, even of its professed 
teachers, who knows its first principles : and thus it 
needs much ill-fortune or obstinacy — much neglect on 
the part of his teachers, or rebellion on his own — before 
a boy can get leave to use his eyes or his fingers ; so 
that those who can use them are for the most part 
neglected or rebellious lads — runaways aijd bad scholars 
— passionate, erratic, self-willed, and restive against 
all forms of education ; while your well behaved and 
amiable scholars are disciplined into blindness and 
palsy of half their faculties. Wherein there is at once 
a notable ground for what difference we have observed 
between the lovers of nature and its despisers; 
between the somewhat immoral and unrespectable 
watchfulness of the one, and the moral and respectable 
blindness of the other. 

One more argument remains, and that, I believe, an 
unanswerable one. As, by the accident of education, 
the love of nature has been, among us, associated with 
ivilfidness. so, by the accident of time, it has been 
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associated with faithlessneas. I traced, above, the 
peculiar mode in which this faithlessness was indicat- 
ed ; but I never intended to imply, therefore, that it 
was an invariable concomitant of the love. Because 
it happens that, by various concurrent operations of 
evil, we have been led, according to those words of the 
Greek poet already quoted, to " dethrone the gods, 
and crown the whirlwind," it is no reason that we 
should forget there was once a time when " the Lord 
answered Job out of the whirlwind." And if we now 
take final and full view of the matter, we shall find 
that the love of nature, wherever it has existed, has 
been a faithful and sacred element of human feeling ; 
that is to say, supposing all circumstances otherwise 
the same with respect to two individuals, the one who 
loves nature most will be ahvays found to have more 
faith in Ood than the other. It is intensely difficult, 
owing to the confusing and counter-influences which 
always mingle in the data of the problem, to make 
this abstraction fairly ; but so far as we can do it — so 
far, I boldly assert, the result is constantly the same : 
the nature- worship will be found to bring with it such 
a sense of the presence and power of a Great Spirit as 
no mere reasoning can either induce or controvert.— 
M, P. III. Pi iv. ch xvii. § 30, 31, 32. 

Intense Love op Nature. — Intense love of nature 
is, in modern times, characteristic of persons not of the 
first order of intellect, but of brilliant imagination, 
quick sympathy, and undefined religious principle, 
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suffering also usually under strong and ill-governed 
passions : while in the same individual it will be found 
to vary at different periods, being, for the most part, 
strongest in youth, and associated with force of emotion, 
and with indefinite and feeble powers of thought ; also, 
throughout life, perhaps developing itself most at times 
when the mind is slightly unhinged by love, grief, or 
some other of the passions. 

But, on the other hand, while these feelings of 
delight in natural objects cannot be construed into 
signs of the highest mental powers, or purest moral 
principles, we see that they are assuredly indicative of 
minds above the usual standard of power, and endow- 
ed with sensibilities of great preciousness to humanity; 
so that those who find themselves entirely destitute of 
them, must make this want a subject of humiliation, 
not of pride. The apathy which cannot perceive 
beauty is very different from the stern energy which 
disdains it ; and the coldness of heart which receives 
no emotion from external nature, is not to be con- 
founded with the wisdom of purpose which represses 
emotion in action. In the case of most men, it is 
neither acuteness of the reason, nor breadth of 
humanity, which shields them from the impressions 
of natural scenery, but rather low anxieties, vain 
discontents, and mean pleasures ; and for one who is 
blinded to the works of God by profound abstraction 
or lofty purpose, tens of thousands have their eyes 
sealed by vulgar selfishness, and their intelligence 
crushed by impious care. 
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Observe, then : we have, among mankind in general, 
the three orders of being; — ^the lowest, sordid and 
selfish, which neither sees nor feels ; the second, noble 
and sympathetic, but which sees and feels without 
concluding or acting; the third and highest, which 
loses sight in resolution, and feeling in work. — M. P. 
Ill, Pt. iv. ch. xvii. § 8, 9. 

Man's Work in respect to the Universe. — This 

infinite universe is unfathomable, inconceivable, in its 
. whole ; every human creature must slowly spell out, 
and long contemplate, such part of it as may be 
possible for him to reach; then set forth what he has 
learned of it for those beneath him ; extricating it 
from infinity, as one gathers a violet out of grass ; one 
does not improve either violet or grass in gathering it, 
but one makes the flower visible ; and then the human 
being has to make its power upon his own heart 
visible also, and to give it the honour of the good 
thoughts it has raised up in him, aad to write upon it 
the history of his own soul. And sometimes he may 
be able to do more than this, and to set it in strange 
lights, and display it in a thousand ways before 
unknown : ways specially directed to necessary and 
noble purposes, for which he had to choose instruments 
out of the wide armoury of God, All this he may do : 
and in this he is only doing what every Christian has 
to do with the written, as well as the created word, 
" rightly dividing the word of truth." Out of the 
infinity of the written word, he has also to gather and 
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set forth things new and old, to choose them for the 
season and the work that are before him, to explain 
and manifest them to others, with such illustration 
and enforcement as may be in his power, and to crown 
them with the history of what, by them, God has done 
for his soul. — S. V. I. ch. xxx. § 5. 

Disregard op God's Gifts.— There is no subject of 
thought more melancholy, more wonderful, than the 
way in which God permits so often His best gifts to be 
trodden under foot of men, His richest treasures to be 
wasted by the moth, and the mightiest influences of 
His Spirit, given but once in the world's history, to be 
quenched and shortened by miseries of chance and 
guilt. I do not wonder at what men Suflfer, but I 
wonder often at what they Lose. We may see how 
good rises out of pain and evil ; but the dead, naked, 
eyeless loss, what good comes out of that ? The fruit 
struck to the earth before its ripeness ; the glowing 
life and goodly purpose dissolved away in sudden 
death ; the words, half-spoken, choked upon the lips 
with clay for ever ; or, stranger than all, the whole 
majesty of humanity raised to tiis fulness, and every 
gift and power necessary for a given purpose, at a 
given moment, centred in one man, and all this per- 
fected blessing permitted to be refused, perverted, 
crushed, cast aside by those who need it most, — the 
city which is Not set on a hill, the candle that giveth 
light to None that are in the house ; — these are the 
heaviest mysteries of this strange Avorld, and, it seems 
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to me, those which mark its curse the most. And 
it is true that the power with which this Venice 
had been entrusted, was perverted, when at its highest, 
in a thousand miserable ways : still, it was possessed 
by her alone ; to her all hearts have turned which 
could be moved by its manifestation, and none without 
being made stronger and nobler by what her hand 
had wrought. That mighty Landscape, of dark moun- 
tains that guard the horizon with their purple towers, 
and solemn forests, that gather their weight of leaves, 
bronzed with sunshine, not with age, into those gloomy 
masses fixed in heaven, which storm and frost have 
power no more to shake, or shed ; — that mighty 
Humanity, so perfect and so proud, that hides no 
weakness beneath the mantle, and gains no gi^eatness 
from the diadem ; the majesty of thoughtful form, on 
which the dust of gold and flame of jewels are dashed 
as the sea-spray upon the rock, and still the great 
Manhood seems to stand bare against the blue sky ; — 
that mighty Mythology, which fills the daily walks of 
men with spiritual companionship, and beholds the 
protecting angels break with their burning presence 
through the arrow-flights of battle : — measure the 
compass of that field of creation, weigh the value of 
the inheritance that Venice thus left to the nations of 
Europe, and then judge if so vast, so beneficent a 
power could indeed have been rooted in dissipation or 
decay. It was when she wore the ephod of the priest, 
not the motley of the masquer, that the fire fell upon 
her from heaven ; and she saw the first rays of it 
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through the rain of her own tears, when, as the barba- 
ric deluge ebbed from the hills of Italy, the circuit 
of her palaces, and the orb of her fortunes, rose 
together, like the Iris, painted upon the Cloud. — S. V. 
II. ch. V. § 36. 

Partial Ekowledge. — Our happiness as thinking 
beings must depend on our being content to accept 
only partial knowledge, even in those matters .which 
chiefly concern us. If we insist upon perfect intelligi- 
bility and complete declaration in every moral subject, 
-we shall instantly fall into misery of unbelief. Our 
whole happiness and power of energetic action depend 
upon our being able to breathe and live in the cloud ; 
content to see it opening here and closing there ; 
rejoicing to catch, through ii^e thinnest films of it, 
glimpses of stable and substantial things ; but yet 
perceiving a nobleness even in the concealment, and 
rejoicing that the kindly veil is spread where the un- 
tempered light might have scorched us, or the infinite 
clearness wearied. 

And I believe that the resentment of this interfer- 
ence of the mist is one of the forms of proud error 
which are too easily mistaken for virtues. To be con- 
tent in utter darkness and ignorance is indeed un- 
manly, and therefore we think that to love light and 
seek knowledge must always be right. Yet (as in all 
matters before observed), wherever pride has any 
share in the work, even knowledge and light may be 
ill pursued. Knowledge is good, and light is good, 

8 
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yet man perished in seeking knowledge, and moths 
perish in seeking light ; and if we, who are crushed 
before the moth, will not accept such mystery as is 
needful for us, we shall perish in like manner. But, 
accepted in humbleness, it instantly becomes an 
element of pleasure; and I think that every rightly 
constituted mind ought to rejoice, not so much in 
knowing anything clearly, as in feeling that there is 
infinitely more which it cannot know. None but 
proud or weak men would mourn over this, for we 
may always know more if we choose, by working on ; 
but the pleasure is, I think, to humble people, in 
knowing that the journey is endless, the treasure 
inexhaustible, — watching the cloud still march before 
them with its summitless pillar, and being sure that, 
to the end of time ai\d to the length of eternity, 
the mysteries of its infinity will still open farther and 
farther, their dimness being the sign and necessary ad- 
junct of their inexhaustibleness. I know there are an 
evil mystery and a deathful dimness, — ^the mystery of 
the great Babylon— the dimness of the sealed eye and 
soul; but do not let us confuse these with the glorious 
mystery of the things which the angels '* desire to 
look into," or with the dimness which, even before the 
clear eye and open soul, still rests on sealed pages 
of the eternal volume. 

And going down from this great truth to the lower 
truths which are types of it in smaller matters, we 
shall find, that as soon as people try honestly to see all 
they can of anything, they come to a point where a 
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noble dimness begins. They see more than others; 
but the consequence of their seeing more is, that they 
feel they cannot see all ; and the more intense their 
perception, the more the crowd of things which they 
partly see will multiply upon them; and their delight 
may at last principally consist in dwelling on this 
cloudy part of their prospect, somewhat casting away 
or aside what to them has become comparatively com- 
mon, but is perhaps the sum and substance of all that 
other people see in the thing, for the utmost subtleties 
and shadows and glancings of it cannot be caught but 
by the most practised vision. — M. P. IV. Pt. v. ch. v* 
§ 3, 4, 5. 

Pride oi* Knowledge. — There is nothing of which 
man has any right to be proud; but the very last 
thing of which, with any shadow of reason, he can 
make his boast is bis knowledge, except only that 
infinitely small portion of it which he has discovered 
for himself. For what is there to be more proud of in 
receiving a piece of knowledge from another person, 
than in receiving a piece of money ? Beggars should 
not be proud, whatever kind of alms they receive. 
Knowledge is like current coin. A man may have 
some right to be proud of possessing it, if he has 
worked for the gold of it, and assayed it, and stamped 
it, so that it may be received of all men as true ; or 
earned it fairly, being already assayed : but if he has 
done none of these things, but only had it thrown in 
his face by a passer-by, what cause has he to be proud ? 
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And though, in this mendicant fashion, he had heaped 
together the wealth of Croesus, would pride any more, 
for this, become him, as, in some sort, it becomes the 
man who has laboured for his foi-tune, however small ? 
So, if a man tells me the sun is larger than the earth, 
have I any cause for pride in knowing it ? or, if any 
multitude of men tell me any number of things, heap« 
ing all their wealth of knowledge upon me, have I any 
reason to feel proud under the heap ? And is not 
nearly all the knowledge of which we boast in these 
days cast upon us in this dishonourable way ; worked 
for by other men, proved by them, and then forced 
upon us, even against our wills, and beaten into us in 
our youth, before we have the wit even to know if it 
be good or not ? (Mark the distinction between know- 
ledge and thought.) Truly a noble possession to be 
proud of ! Be assured, there is no part of the furniture 
of a man's mind which he has a right to exult in, but 
that which he has hewn and fashioned for himself. He 
who has built himself a hut on a desert heath, and 
carved his bed, and table, and chair out of the nearest 
forest, may have some right to take pride in the 
appliances of his narrow chamber, as assuredly he will 
have joy in them. But the man who has had a palace 
built, and adorned, and furnished for him, may, indeed, 
have many advantages above the other, but he has no 
reason to be proud of his upholsterer's skill ; and it is 
ten to one if he has half the joy in his couches of ivory 
that the other will have in his pallet of pine. — S. V. 
III. ch. ii. § 34. 
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Knowledge. — The real animating power of know- 
ledge is only in the moment of its being first received, 
when it fills us with wonder and joy; a joy for which, 
observe, the previous ignorance is just as necessary as 
the present knowledge. That man is always happy 
who is in the presence of something which he cannot 
know to the full, which he is always going on to know. 
This is the necessary condition of a finite creature with 
divinely rooted and divinely directed intelligence; 
this, therefore, its happy state, — but observe, a state, 
not of triumph or joy in what it knows, but of joy 
rather in the continual discovery of new ignorance, 
continual self-abasement, continual astonishment. Once 
thoroughly our own, the knowledge ceases to give us 
pleasure. It may be practically useful to us, it may 
be good for others, or good for usury to obtain more ; 
but, in itself, once let it be thoroughly familiar, and it 
is dead. The wonder is gone from it, and all the fine 
colour which it had when first we drew it up out of 

the infinite sea All men feel this, though they 

do not think of it, nor reason out its consequences. 
They look back to the days of childhood as of greatest 
happiness, because those were the days of greatest 
wonder, greatest simplicity, and most vigorous imagi- 
nation. And the whole difference between a man of 
genius and other men, it has been said a thousand times, 
and most truly, is that the first remains in great part a 
child seeing with the large eyes of children, in perpetual 
wonder, not conscious of much knowledge, — conscious, 
rather, of infinite ignorance, and yet infinite power ; 
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a fountain of eternal admiration, delight, and creative 
force within him meeting the ocean of visible and 
governable things around him. — S. F. ill. ch. ii, 
§ 28, 29. 
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